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In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row 
That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly. 
Scarce  heard  amidst  the  guns  below. 
We  are  the  dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  loved,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Lived  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe! 
To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch.  Be  yours  to  hold  it  high! 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 

— Lieut.  Col.  John  D.  McCrae 
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The  Manual  Languoge  of  the  Deaf 

By  Hadley  W.  Smith,  Recreation  Supervisor 


Ever  been  intrigued  at  the  sight  of 
two  or  more  deaf  persons  holding  an 
animated  conversation  in  "sign 
language"? 

While  dining  in  a  restaurant,  riding 
on  a  bus  or  walking  along  the  street, 
you've  probably  encountered  folks 
engaged  in  conversation. 

Their  fingers  fly,  gracefully  combin- 
ing the  controlled  signs  and  meaningful 
gestures.  Accompanying  facial  expres- 
sions reflect  understanding. 

Everyone  is  inclined  to  puzzle  and 
m.arvel  at  the  facility  displayed  in  this 
mysterious  mode  of  communication. 

Strictly  speaking,  "sign  language" 
is  a  misnomer.  It  is  more  than  simply  a 
language  of  signs  and  gestures.  It  also 
includes  finger  spelling  (dactylology) , 
the  formation  of  individual  letters  of 
the  alphabet  into  words  by  a  skilled  and 
standardized  use  of  the  digits.  Such 
spelling  makes  up  a  large  part  of  any 
manual  conversation. 

Signing  and  finger  spelling 
together  produce  what  is  properly 
termed  the  manual  language  of  the 
deaf.  Those  fluent  in  its  use  can  con- 
verse just  as  rapidly  as  hearing  indi- 
viduals. In  a  lighter  vein,  the  deaf  also 
can  communicate  clearly  at  a  distance 
through  closed  bus  windows  on  a  noisy 
street,  thus  outdoing  most  hearing 
people. 


Too,  it  is  possible  for  the  deaf  to  end 
undesired  conversation  merely  by  shut- 
ting their  eyes  or  switching  off  a  light, 
to  note  a  down-to-earth  facet  of  this 
wonderful  language. 

The  modern  one-hand  alphabet 
used  in  finger  (digital)  spelling  came 
from  France.  It  has  always  been 
preferred  in  this  country  over  the  more 
cumbersome  two-handed  English  ver- 
sion. It  is  more  conversational  and 
leaves  the  other  hand  free  to  assist  in 
signing  or  for  other  purposes. 

Every  letter  of  the  alphabet  can  be 
made  by  one  hand.  The  formations  in 
many  cases  much  resemble  the  shapes 
and  forms  of  the  letters  themselves. 

The  deaf  have  a  natural  gift  of 
pantomime.  Their  mastery  of  the  man- 
ual language  serves  them  well 
in  social  gatherings,  on  the  platform 
and  in  the  pulpit. 

But  there  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  it.  Like  any  language,  it  can  be 
mastered  by  most  alert  and  interested 
persons,  who  set  out  to  learn  and  be- 
come familiar  with  it  through  frequent 
use. 

Incidentally  it's  easier  to  execute  the 
signs  and  spellings  than  to  interpret 
them.  But  practice  and  association 
bring  understanding. 

Manual  language  is  understood  by 
the  deaf  not  only  nationally,  but  inter- 
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nationally.  In  the  latter  instance  finger 
spelling  is  done  in  the  language  of  the 
country  concerned,  but  the  signing  is 
known  almost  universally. 

Signs  are  standardized  for  the  most 
part.  Their  basic  connotations  are 
recognized  by  all  of  the  deaf.  For  in- 
stance, the  word  "dog"  is  made  by 
patting  one's  leg  above  the  knee,  after 
the  fashion  of  coaxing  a  dog  to  ap- 
pjoach.  Finger  spelling  might  then 
follow  to  identify  such  a  specific  canine 
as  a  Labrador  Retriever. 

There  are  signs  for  practically  every- 
thing. Usually  spelled  out  for  con- 
venience and  accuracy  are  technical 
names  and  words,  proper  names,  and 
words  used  to  shorten  compound  signs. 
An  example  of  the  latter  would  be  that 
''c-o-a-l"  is  spelled  instead  of  signed 
"hard  and  black."  Where  a  sign  is  lack- 
ing, spelling  takes  over. 

Most  of  the  signs  suggest  pictures  or 
refer  logically  to  their  related  subjects. 
For  example,  drawing  the  inner  thumb- 
tip  forward  along  one  side  of  the  jaw 
represents  "girl."  This  sign  dates  back 
to  the  days  when  girls  wore  bonnets 
with  strings  tied  beneath  the  chin. 
Plainly,  the  sign  refers  to  a  bonnet 
string. 

Historically,  the  manual  language 
traces  its  formal  beginnings  to  the 
pioneer  works  and  intentions  of  the 
Abbe  (Charles  Michel)  de  I'Epee, 
French  cleric  and  early  educator  to  the 
deaf. 

Born  at  Versailles  in  1712,  he 
founded  a  Paris  school  in  1 760.  Upon 
his  death  in  1 789,  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  Abbe  (Roch  Ambroise  Cucurron) 
Sicard. 

The  school  was  taken  over  by  the 


French  government  three  years  later 
and  became  known  as  the  "National 
Institute." 

In  1817,  with  the  aid  of  Laurent 
Clerc,  a  deaf  scholar,  Dr.  Thomas 
Hopkins  Gallaudet  of  the  United 
States  founded  the  first  American 
school  for  the  deaf  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
It  marked  the  inception  of  established 
education  for  the  deaf  in  the  U.S. 

Present-day  Gallaudet  College  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  bears  his  name.  It 
is  the  only  college  for  the  deaf  in  the 
world. 

— The  Ohio  Chronicle 
Ready  for  Publisher 

The  biography  of  Edward  Miner 
Gallaudet  is  now  ready  for  the  pub- 
lisher. This  book  is  the  result  of  several 
years  of  work  by  Dr.  Maxine  Tull 
Boatner  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
The  book  will  contain  400  pages  or 
more  with  photographic  illustrations. 

The  Gallaudet  Alumni  Association 
is  pushing  the  sale  of  subscriptions  to 
the  book  and  is  contacting  every  alum- 
nus in  an  effort  to  get  them  to  sub- 
scribe to  one  copy  in  advance.  Two 
thousand  subscriptions  are  needed  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  project. 

Building  Program  Underway  At 
Many  Residenfial  Schools 

To  those  prophets  of  doom  who 
have  said  that  the  state-supported  re- 
sidential schools  for  the  deaf  are  on 
the  way  out  and  that  eventually  all  deaf 
children  will  be  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  building  programs  are  underway 
at  many  schools.  This  is  an  indication 
that  the  people  who  know  the  deaf  best 
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feel  that  the  residential  schools  are 
what  the  deaf  need  and  shall  have. 

In  connection  with  this,  we  will  list 
a  few  of  the  schools  at  now  in  progress 
or  in  the  formulative  stage.  There  are 
many  other  examples. 

LOUISIANA:  The  building  pro- 
gram has  been  completed  and  Louisi- 
ana is  justly  proud  of  the  fine  build- 
ings now  in  use.  There  are  facilities  to 
take  care  of  the  deaf  children  of  Louisi- 
ana for  many  generations  to  come. 

MISSISSIPPI:  Likewise,  the  sister 
state  of  Mississippi  has  a  new  plant 
which  is  both  beautiful  and  entirely 
adequate. 

GEORGIA:  The  ^375,000  Griffin 
School  Building  was  dedicated  on  Nov- 
ember 22,  1957. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Among  the  fine 
buildings  at  the  New  Jersey  School  is  a 
new  Nursery  School  opened  last  Sep- 
tember. 

TEXAS:  Texas  has  a  completely 
new  plant.  Included  are  19  cottages 
and  many  other  fine  buildings. 

GALLAUDET  COLLEGE:  Gal- 
laudet's  dynamic  Dr.  Elstad  has  suc- 
ceeded in  virtually  rebuilding  the  col- 
lege. KENDALL  SCHOOL  likewise 
benefits  from  this  modernization. 

KENTUCKY:  The  latest  building 
at  the  Kentucky  School  will  be  a 
modern  girls'  vocational  building. 

OHIO:  The  Ohio  School  was  com- 
pletely re-built  a  few  years  ago  in  a  new 
location  and  gives  the  Buckeye  State 
one  of  the  nation's  best  plants. 

CALIFORNIA:  The  deaf  of  Cali- 
fornia are  twice-blessed  with  a  fine 
school  at  Berkeley  in  addition  to  the 
wonderful  new  school  recently  com- 
pleted at  Riverside. 


AMERICAN:  Our  oldest  school  at 
Hartford  recently  dedicated  a  new 
gym,  an  auditorium  and  a  library. 

MISSOURI:  We  hear  that  the 
Missouri  School,  where  a  gigantic  build- 
ing program  is  underway,  will  be 
second  to  none  in  the  country. 

IOWA:  The  school  authorities  are 
requesting  ^119,000  from  the  legis- 
lature to  strengthen  the  flooring  in  the 
main  building. 

INDIANA:  In  impressive  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  last  fall,  con- 
struction of  a  Primary  Building  was 
officially  started. 

TENNESSEE:  The  hundreds  of 
educators  at  the  Convention  held  last 
summer  at  the  Tennessee  School  were 
very  much  impressed  with  the  fine  new 
buildings  and  facilities  there. 

VIRGINIA:  This  school,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  has  one  of  the 
finest  gymnasiums  in  the  nation  and 
will  be  host  to  the  Mason-Dixon  basket- 
ball tournament  this  year.  Several  other 
imposing  buildings  also  have  been  built 
recently. 

This  is  not  a  complete  summary. 
Many  other  state  schools  likewise  have 
joined  the  march  of  progress. 

— Louisiana  Progress 

Choir  for  Deaf  Organized  at 
Gallaudet  College 

A  choir  that  never  actually  sings  a 
note  is  one  of  the  most  active  student 
organizations  in  Gallaudet  College,  in 
Washington. 

Gallaudet  is  the  only  college  in  the 
world  for  deaf  students.  Members  of 
its  choir  ''sing"  in  the  sign  language. 
The  choir  takes  part  in  regular  chapel 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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NOTICE  TO  PARENTS 

Baccalaureate  services  will  be  held 
Sunday,  June  1  at  2:30.  Commence- 
ment exercises  will  be  o  n  Tuesday 
evening,  June  3  at  8:00. 

Parents  and  friends  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  all  of  these  exercises. 
Those  parents  coming  to  the  com- 
mencement program  may  take  their 
children  after  the  program.  The  other 
children  will  be  sent  home  by  train  and 
by  bus  Tuesday  night  or  Wednesday, 
June  4. 

We  shall  appreciate  hearing  from 
parents  by  May  23  whether  you  will 
come  for  your  child  or  if  you  are  send- 
ing a  ticket  or  money.  Children  going 
Culbertson  way  will  leave  on  the  10:10 
train  Tuesday  night.  Children  going 
to  Billings  will  leave  on  the  6:30  bus 
Wednesday  morning,  June  4.  Children 
going  through  Helena  will  leave  on 
the  9:35  bus  Wednesday  morning. 

Please,  have  your  dentist  take  care  of 
your  child's  teeth  this  summer. 

The  fall  term  of  school  will  open 
Wednesday,  September  3. 

Sunday  School 

In  the  past  we  have  had  Sunday 
school  taught  at  the  School.  It  was 
called  "non-secterian"  but  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  non-secterian  Sunday 
school  service,  at  least  I  can't  teach 
without    interpreting    the  Scripture 


according  to  my  own  beliefs. 

For  the  past  year  all  of  our  blind 
children  have  attended  Sunday  school 
at  the  churches  of  their  parents'  choice. 
Members  of  the  congregations  take  the 
children  every  Sunday  morning  during 
the  school  term. 

The  deaf  children  need  a  special 
class  to  get  the  most  from  Sunday 
school.  We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  by  September  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  our  deaf  children  to  be 
taken  to  special  Sunday  school  classes 
at  the  following  churches: 

Lutheran 

Roman  Catholic 

Methodist 

Assembly  of  God 

7  his  takes  care  of  almost  all  of  our 
children  according  to  our  records.  If 
you  have  strong  preference  for  another 
church  please  have  your  minister  con- 
tact a  pastor  of  the  same  faith  in  Great 
Falls  so  your  child  will  have  an  opport- 
unity to  attend  Sunday  school. 

In  this  changing  world,  a  real  faith 
in  God  is  about  the  only  thing  we  can 
be  sure  will  endure.  We  are  glad  that 
all  of  our  children  will  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  develop  that  faith  in 
a  suitable  church  atmosphere. 

— H 

To  Parents,  AiumnI  and  Friends 

Senate  bill  1889  on  a  captioned  film 
loan  service  for  the  deaf  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  first  session  of  the  85th 
Congress.  There  is  indication  now  that 
prospects  are  good  for  favorable  House 
action  if  Representatives  are  alerted  to 
the  extraordinary  importance  of  cap- 
tioned films  to  deaf  people.  NOW  is 
the  time  for  you  to  write  personal 
letters  to  your  Representative  and  to 
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Representative  Graham  A.  Barden, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Stress  the  im- 
portant cultural,  informational,  psy- 
chological, recreational,  and  similar 
values.  Write  to  Mr.  Barden  of  the 
reason  for  your  interest.  Urge  favor- 
able action  in  his  committee  and  con- 
tinued support  on  the  floor  of  S.  1889. 
Address  him  at  The  House  Office 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
DO  IT  TODAY. 

Is  This  A  Record? 

There  are  about  fifty  teachers  of 
printing  in  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the 
United  States.  Many  of  them  are  them- 
selves graduates  of  schools  for  the  deaf. 
Of  the  men  now  teachmg  printing, 
five  acquired  their  love  of  the  "Art 
Preservative  .  .  at  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Deaf.  The  instructor 
here  at  the  West  Virginia  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Marvin  S.  Rood,  is  one  of 
the  five.  Three  of  the  others  were 
former  pupils  of  his  when  he  was  in- 
structor at  the  Wisconsin  School.  The 
five  are  Alden  C.  Ravn,  Illinois;  Har- 
old C.  Larsen,  Indiana;  Marvin  S. 
Rood,  West  Virginia;  Edward  E. 
Czernicki,  Montana  and  David  N. 
Carlson,  South  Dakota.  We  think  this 
may  be  something  of  a  record.  Can  any 
other  state  match  it? 

— The  West  Virginia  Tablet 

Choir  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
services  and  also  in  special  programs. 

Miss  Carolyn  Gutzman,  who  acts  as 
student  leader  of  the  choir,  lost  her 
hearing  in  childhood  as  the  result  of 
a  severe  case  of  scarlet  fever.  She  plans 
after  graduation,  to  teach  physical  edu- 


cation at  a  school  for  the  deaf  children. 

The  ch  oir  was  organized  by  Leonard 
Elstad,  president  of  Gallaudet  College. 
The  idea  came  to  him  after  he  watched 
the  deaf  students  present  a  number  of 
dramas  in  which  the  dialogue  was  given 
in  the  sign  language. 

— Grit 
Via  The  Ohio  Chronicle 


Information  For  Parents 
of  Deaf  Children 

The  members  of  the  Conference 
of  Executives  of  American  Schools 
for  the  Deaf,  founded  in  1868, 
have  arranged  for  periodic  distri- 
bution of  packets  of  reprints  for 
parents  of  deaf  children.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  Conference  members 
to  help  the  parents  bef'ome  more 
acutely  aware  of  the  educational 
aspects  of  deafness  and  the  poten- 
tialities of  their  children  whose 
hearings  is  impaired. 

The  1957  packet,  containing  six 
reprints,  is  now  being  distributed. 
These  packets  sell  for  ^1.00.  Or- 
ders should  be  sent  to  The  Editor, 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf, 
Gallaudet  College,  Washington  2, 
D.C. 


Annual  Spring  Musical 

The  annual  spring  musical  given  by 
the  blind  department  will  be  on  Friday 
evening  May  2,  at  8  o'  clock. 

Parents  of  our  children  and  all 
interested  friends  of  the  school  are  in- 
vited. The  children,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Miss  Koetitz  have  been 
working  very  hard  on  the  program. 

Following  is  a  complete  copy  of  the 
program. 
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A  Parade  of  American  Music 
Part  I.  Early  America 

"Star  Spangled  Banner"  School  Chorus  and  Audience 

ALL  SCHOOL  CHORUS:     "New  River  Train" 

JUNIOR  CHORUS:.  ."Rosy  Boy,  Posy  Boy";  "Old  Dan  Tucker";  "Arkansas  Traveler" 

INSTRUMENTAL:    Stephen  Foster  Songs 

Saxophone  Solo:  "Swanee  River";  "Old  Folks  at  Home"  Sandra  Poison 

Clarinet  Duet:  "Beautiful  Dreamer"  Joan  Poison,  Daffney  Kohier 

Trio:  "Old  Black  Joe"  Sandra  Poison,  Joan  Poison,  Daffney  Kohier 

£ARLY  AMERICAN  DANCES:        Junior  Department 

Jump,  Jim  Crow;  Yankee  Doodle;  Bingo;  Little  Brown  Jug;  Oh,  Susanna 

Part !!.  Indian  Music 

PIANO:    "Indian  Medicine  Man"  by  Richter    Michael  Root 

"Rain  Dance",  by  King    Harold  Leigland 

"By  the  Wigwam",  by  Scher   Donald  Vuscasovich 

JUNIOR  CHORUS:  "Grinding  Corn";  'Sunrise  Dance";  "Peace  Pipe  Song" 

SENIOR  CHORUS:  "Sunrise  Call"  .  .  Zuni;  "Lonely  is  the  Hogan"  Navajo 

"Sender  of  Dreams";  Chippewa;  "Sunset"  Zuni 

Part  III.  Negro  Spirituals 

COMBINED  CHORUSES:    "Somebody's  Knocking  at  My  Door"; 

"Love  Comes  Tricklin  Down" 

Part  IV.  Modern  Period 


PIANO:    "Once  Upon  a  Time";  "Eskimo  Boy",  by  Thompson  Donna  Boyer 

"Little  Swiss  Clock",  "The  Old  Cellist",  by  Scher   Patricia  Breen 

"Lollipop  Parade";  by  Coupland    Edie  laPalme 

"Gay  Tarantella";  by  Erb    Sylvia  Chippewa 

"Dancing  Puppets";  by  Scher;  "Ticklin'  Toes",  by  Price  ....  Joy  Ann  Goodover 

ACCORDIAN  SOLO:  "Florena  Polka"  by  Myron  Florin  Dorothy  Dunn 

CLARINET  SOLO:  "Dorothy",  by  Smith    Joan  Poison 

Accompanied  by  Dorothy  Dunn 

GIRLS'  TRIO:  "To  a  Wild  Rose"  McDowell 

"Lullaby  Moon"   Moore 

"The  Heart  that  Sings  Always"   Scott 

Dorothy  Dunn,  Janet  Kessner,  Daffney  Kohier 

PIANO:  "Jolly  Days";  by  Arant  Sandra  Poison 

"Carousel  Ride";  by  Milligan   Ellen  Polley 

"Summer  Comes  Again";  by  Hatch  Janet  Kessner 

SOLO  AND  DUET:  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond  Songs 

"I  Love  You  Truly"  Daffney  Kohier 

"Perfect  Day"  Daffney  Kohlor  and  Dorothy  Dunn 
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PIANO  CONCERTO,  by  John  Thompson  Piano  I,  Dorothy  Dunn 

Piano  II,  Emma  Koetitz 

INSTRUMENTAL  ENSEMBLE:  "Campus  Glory",  March  Whistler-Hummel 

"In  a  Glider",  Waltz   v   Adams 

"March  of  the  Dwarfs"  .,.  Drake 

Daffney  KohSer,  Joan  Poison,  Sandra  Poison,  Janet  Kessner,  • 
Nancy  Upton  and  Dorothy  Dunn 

COA^BiNED  CHORUSES:  "Let  There  be  Peace  on  Earth"  '  ,  .  .  .  V.  .' Stickles 

"Carry  On,  O  America"   Pascoe,  Dieimaga,  Clint 


JUNIOR  CHORUS 

Charles  Bers-y,  Elizabeth  Daniel,  Joy  Ann  Goodover,  Linda  Jaroscak,  Jimmy  Aldrich, 
Gunnar  Hain,  Patricia  Hennings,  Jeffrey  Hutton,  Jimmy  Murphy,  Anita  Nelson,  Kathy 
Spinier,  Joey  Toohey,  Donna  Boyer,  Patricia  Breen,  Patrick  Morris  and  Michae!  Root 

SENIOR  CHORUS 

Patsy  Chippewa,  Horold  Leigland,  Mary  Susan  Morse,  Sharon  Pahrman,  Ellen  Polley, 
Sylvia  Chippewa,  Glen  Chamberiin,  Edie  LaPalme,  Donald  Vucasovich,  Jimmy  Clawson, 
Dorothy  Dunn,  Janet  Kessner,  Sandra  Poison,  Nancy  Upton,  Joan  Poison  and  Daffney 
Kohler 

Stage  Assistant   .  Kenneth  Pahrman 

Program  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Emma  Koetitz,  Music  instructor  ' 

Faculty  Assistants 

Lillie  Aamoth  Mary  Louise  Kennedy 

Elizabeth  Cox  Iva  Richter 

Floyd  McDowell,  Head  Teacher 


Departmesit  for  the  Blind 

Class  News 

The  fourth  grade  is  studying  about  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  history.  They  have 
just  completed  the  stories  about  Egypt, 
Babylonia  and  Phoenicia. 

The  second  grade  has  finished  the  study 
of  the  Dutch  twins.  Now  they  are  learning 
about  the  Japanese  Twins. 

E.^ch  boy  and  girl  pretended  that  he  or 
she  owned  an  Easter  Rabbit.  Each  one 
told  the  story  of  his  rabbit  in  language 
class. 

Louise  Beach,  who  was  in  the  second 
grade,  left  for  Salem,  Oregon  to  make  her 
home.  We  miss  her  very  much. 

All  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  room  went 
home  for  Easter.  The  stories  about  their 
Easter  vacation  were  very  interesting. 

The  fourth  grade  arithmetic  class  can 


write  Roman  numerals  to  100.  They  are 
also   learning   about   measurements  of 
many  kinds.  The  second  graders  are  learn- 
ing to  add  by  endings.  Now  they  are  going 
to  carry  in  addition. 

Our  new  talking  boo.k  is  called  "The 
Horse  and  his  Boy."  This  is  a  story  about 
a  talking  horse. 

— Second  and  Fourth  Grades 
Class  News 

The  Beginners'  class  has  been  working 
very  hard.  Bethy,  Chuck,  and  Joy  are 
reading  their  third  book.  They  like  to 
read.  They  are  also  learning  to  write  their 
numbers.  Chuck  has  already  written  to  one 
hundred.  Bethy  and  Joy  have  written 
almost  that  far.  They  think  it  is  fun.  The 
class  enjoys  writing  on  the  braille  writer 
most  of  all.  They  are  saving  their  papers 
to  make  booklets  to  take  home  with  them. 

Linda  knows  almost  all  her  letters  now. 
She  has  fun  with  her  braille.  She  also  en- 
joys counting  by  two's  very  much. 

Gary  is  happy  to  be  back  in  school  after 
spending  a  week  at  home  with  the  flu.  He 
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is  also  happy  about  his  baby  brother.  The 
Beginners'  class  is  enjoying  school  a  great 
deal. 

Leader  Notes 

The  children  have  been  intensely  in- 
terested in  our  bulletin  board  now  for 
several  weeks.  It  represents  a  large  picture 
window  and  the  view  on  the  lawn  and  in 
the  distance.  The  fruit  trees  are  already 
in  bloom.  The  scene  changes  with  the  ad- 
vancing season. 

Gunnar  and  Jimmy  are  now  reading 
'The  Frog's  Secret". 

We  all  like  the  Spring  Song  which  we 
recently  learned. 

We  are  going  to  learn  how  beans  begin 
to  grow  as  well  as  other  plants.  We  will 
watch  to  see  them  grow. 

In  adding  and  subtraction,  many  are 
trying  to  get  a  perfect  score.  We  some- 
times use  the  ten  pins  in  getting  our  prob- 
lem— those  which  fall  are  added. 

We  have  just  finished  the  book  called 
"Greased  Lightning;".  It  was  enjoyed 
by  the  class. 

Last  Wednesday  we  dramatized  "The 
Bee  Story".  We  may  do  this  again  to  per- 
fect it. 

— ^The  First  Grade 

Department  (or  the  Deaf 
Primary 

Beginning  Class 

All  the  children  in  the  Beginning  class 
spent  Easter  at  home.  They  were  happy 
to  be  with  their  families.  Some  of  them 
got  new  clothes  and  toys.  They  are  still 
watching  for  the  Easter  Bunny. 

Pat  Dawkins  has  a  pretty  white  kitten. 
It  has  blue  eyes.  Pat  likes  to  play  with  it. 

Idella  Privratsky  got  a  white  coat  and 
white  shoes.  She  will  wear  them  to  church. 

Stephen  Schrupp  has  a  pretty  new  shirt. 
It  is  red,  white  and  black.  He  has  new 
pants,  too. 

Kathy  Guttenberg  got  a  ring  and  some 


pretty  pink  pants.  She  likes  new  clothes. 

The  Neighbors  Cooperative  of  Conrad 
sent  Stewart  Rismon  a  nice  Easter  box.  It 
had  candy,  cookies  and  cup  cakes  in  it. 
Stewart  shared  his  box  with  the  other 
children  in  his  class.  He  is  a  kind  boy. 

Jessie  Lopez  got  an  Easter  basket  from 
some  friends.  He  was  surprised  and  very 
happy. 

Idella  Privratsky  has  a  baby  brother. 
His  name  is  Donnie. 

Stewart  Rismon's  mother,  sister  and 
brother  visited  his  class  one  day.  The 
children  were  glad  to  see  them.  Pat  liked 
the  brother's  big  cowboy  hat  and  boots. 

Mr.  Harris  gave  the  Beginning  class  a 
big  ball.  They  have  fun  playing  with  it. 
Second  Grade 

I  had  a  ride  in  a  boat  on  the  river  one 
Sunday.  I  liked  the  boat  ride.  My  Daddy 
is  making  a  boat  at  home.  We  will  have 
fun  in  it.  — Sheri  Eckhardt 

I  rode  home  with  Jimmy  Aldrich  for 
Easter  vacation.  I  got  a  toy  car  and  motor- 
cycle. I  played  with  my  brother  and  sister 
when  I  was  home.       — Lon  Ulvestad 

We  have  a  new  white  puppy.  I  like  to 
play  with  him.  He  likes  to  bite  my  clothes 
when  I  run.  My  puppy  is  funny. 

— Karen  Huffman 

I  got  a  box  with  a  jump  rope  and  play 
ear  rings  in  it.  I  like  to  jump  rope.  We 
girls  like  to  ride  the  bikes  now  that  it  is 
spring.  We  like  to  play  outside. 

— Sandra  Sherrard 

I  went  home  with  Yvonne  Moon  for 
Easter.  We  rode  on  the  bus.  We  played 
with  her  brothers  and  sisters.  We  went  to 
a  show.  I  had  a  very  nice  vacation. 

— Loretha  Risingsun 

I  rode  home  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
for  Easter.  I  got  a  new  Easter  dress  and 
shoes  the  same  as  my  sister's.  My  baby 
brother  has  four  teeth  now.  I  had  a  nice 
Easter  vacation,  — Vivian  Menefee 

My  mother,  brother  and  I  went  to 
Missoula  to  visit  friends.  We  went  to  the 
mountains  to  pick  flowers  for  my  mother. 
The  mountains  are  very  pretty  now  that  it 
is  spring.  — Gary  McManus 
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Writing  Conversations 
1 1th  Year  Class 

Gossip  Over  the  Fence 

Mrs.  Smith  said,  "Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Hook,  now  are  you: 

Mrs.  Hook  answered,  "Good  morning, 
I  am  surely  fine". 

"Did  you  hear,"  cried  Mrs.  Smith, 
"about  Miss  White  last  nite?" 

"No,"  answered  Mrs.  Hook,  "I  haven't 
heard  about  her  since  a  couple  of  days 
ago." 

"She  was  at  the  5  Mile  Inn  about  8  p.m. 
and  had  been  drunk",  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Hook's  mouth  opened  and  .she 
said,  "How  terrible!" 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Smith  saw  Miss  White 
coming  out  of  the  house  and  cried,  "Shh! 
here  she  comes". 

Both  said,  "Good  monring.  Miss 
White". 

Miss  White  answered  coldly,  "Good 
morning,  I  know  what  you  are  talking 
about".  Then  she  angrily  walked  away 
from  her  house.  , 

"Well,  I  think  we'd  better  stop  now 
Mrs.  Smith",  sighed  Mrs.  Hook. 

"OK,  bye,  see  you  later,"  replied  Mrs. 
Smith  as  she  walked  away. 

— Fred  Bass 
Tagalong  Ellen 
"Hey  Mom  may  I  go  to  the  football 
game",  yelled  Tom  one  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

"Mother,  can  I  go  along  with  him?" 
questioned  Ellen. 

"You  have  to  ask  your  brother  if  you 
may  go  along  with  him",  said  mother. 

"Tom,  may  I  go  with  you  to  see  the 
football  game",  anxiously  asked  Ellen. 

"Oh!  no,  you  can't  come  along  with  me 
because  I  do  not  want  to  watch  over  you", 
said  Tom  roughly. 

Ellen  answered,  "I  am  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  myself". 

"But  you  can't  keep  away  from  boys", 
responded  Tom.  "When  you  go  anyplace, 
you  always  have  to  talk  and  flirt  with 
guys",  said  Tom. 

"I'll  promise  you  that  I  will  not  be  any 
trouble",  Ellen  said  eagerly. 

"No,  I  won't  let  you  go  with  me", 
stubbornly  replied  Tom. 


"Mother,  Tom  won't  let  me  go  along 
with  him."  cried  Ellen. 

"I  think  you  had  better  take  her  along 
with  you",  advised  mother.  "It  is  not  fair 
for  you  to  go  out  while  Ellen  stays  here." 

"Okay",  Tom  replied  sadly. 

"Horray!",  Ell  en  yelled  happily, 

— Jim  Pedersen 

Borrowing  the  Car 

"Say,  Dad,  may  I  borrow  your  car  so  I 
can  go  someplace?"  I  asked  in  a  musical 
tone. 

"Going  where?"  Daddy  asked. 

I  replied  quickly,  "It  is  not  your  business 
to  know  where  I'm  going". 

Daddy  said  with  a  grim  face,  "I  don't 
trust  you  to  use  my  car  because  you  may  be 
reckless  with  it,  so.  .  ." 

I  said,  "You  are  not  very  nice  this 
evening,  you  are  supposed  to  trust  an  older 
girl  like  me". 

"Yes,  I  do  trust  you,  but  you  must  show 
your  maturity  around   the   home  first, 
then  I  will  let  you  use  my  car",  Dad  re 
plied. 

"Maturity  around  the  home  in  what 
ways?"  I  asked. 

Dad  answered  "You  are  supposed  to 
take  all  the  responsibility  at  home,  and  I 
want  you  to  make  me  something  special, 
so  I  can  see  if  you  are  grown  up  or  not" 

I  pleaded  in  a  low  whisper,  "You  must 
let  me  use  your  car  tonight". 

Daddy  groaned  with  despair,  "Who  is 
the  boss  around  here?" 

I  said  in  a  muttering  voice,  "You  are 
the  one  but  I  want  you  to  see  that  I'm  not 
a  baby  anymore  as  you  seem  to  think  I 
am! 

"Allright,  you  must  tell  me  where  you 
are  going  this  evening.  If  you  do,  I  will  let 
you  use  my  car".  Daddy  offered. 

I  announced,  "I  would  like  to  tell  you 
where  I'm  going,  but  I'm  afraid  that  you 
won't  let  me  use  your  car.  I  notice  that 
whenever  you  go  out  some  place,  you  never 
tell  me  where  you  are  going,  so  I  don't 
have  to  tell  you,  if  I  don't  want  to". 

Dad  conceded  in  a  barely  audibile 
whisper.  "You  are  grown  up  right  now, 
and  I  trust  you.  I  will  let  you  use  my  car. 
Please  be  careful  with  it,  will  you?" 
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I  replied  gratefully,  "Thank  you,  I 
will  be  careful  with  it,  honestly". 

"Good  Bye",  said  Daddy  with  a  dazed 
face. 

— Irene  Ulshafer 
Report  Card  Day 

"Hi  Gloria",  said  Betty. 

"Oh,  hi  Bette",  said  Gloria,  "I  was  just 
thinking  about  you  and  there  is  something 
I  want  to  ask  you." 

"I  was  going  to  hunt  you  up,  too", 
said  Betty. 

"Do  you  know  what  day  tomorrow  is?" 
asked  Gloria. 

"It  will  be,  Friday  the  13th,  so!"  said 
Betty. 

"Yes,  but  it  is  also  report  card  day  and 
a  bad  day  to  get  it",  said  Gloria. 
"Oh!" 

"And  that  means  our  parents  will  be  at 
the  door  tomorrow  taking  the  report  cards 
from  us.  Then  bawl  us  out  and  give  us  a 
month  at  home  at  nights,  studying",  said 
Gloria. 

"Gloria,  how  well  have  you  been  doing 
in  most  of  your  subjects?"  asked  Betty, 
"I  have  done  terribly  and  that's  no  lie". 

"Me,  allright,  I  guess",  said  Gloria. 
I'd  better  scram  on  home,  so  see  you 
tomorrow  and  good  luck  on  the  card." 

"I  sure  can  use  it.  Bye",  said  Bettye. 
(Next  Day  at  school) 

"Hi,  Betty",  said  Gloria,  "Well,  it  is 
report  card  day  and  we've  got  to  face  it". 

"Mom  says  that  I  am  to  get  a  good  re- 
port card  or  else  a  month  at  home, 
studying  after  school  and  no  allowance, 
and  I  won't  be  able  to  get  that  dreamy, 
green  formal  that  I  want",  said  Betty. 
There's  the  bell,  so  we'd  better  scram. 
See  you  after  school". 

(After  School) 

"Hello,  Betty",  said  Gloria  with  a 
happy  look  on  her  face,  "How  have  you 
done  on  your  card?" 

"Terrible",  bawled  Betty,  "And  now 
I  won't  be  able  to  get  that  dreamy  formal 
and  no  allowance.  Look  at  it,  F  on  Alge- 
bra, D  on  History,  C-  on  Civics,  and  the 
others  F's.  Now  is'nt  it  terrible?" 

"Gyps,  you  have  it",  said  Gloria.  "I 
don't  like  to  brag,  but  my  card  holds  all 
A's  except  for  a  B.  I'd  better  go  now,  and 


will  you  call  me  to  let  know  how  things 
are?  Okay?  Bye". 

— Carol  Gosso 
Good  Composition 

The  way  v^t  act  and  write  shows  how 
well  and  clearly  we  think.  Writing  good 
composition  requires  good  and  clear  think- 
ing. When  we  think  in  a  foggy  and  unclear 
way,  why.  our  English  composition  would 
be  a  mess  and  probably  impossible  to 
understand. 

English  is  a  subject  we  never  finish.  We 
may  finish  Algebra  and  may  even  never 
use  it  again.  We  finish  history,  civics, 
science,  and  other  subjects,  but  English 
will  be  with  us  from  infancy  to  death.  We 
will  never  stop  learning  and  using  it  to 
write,  think,  and  communicate  with  others. 

There  are  no  short  cuts  to  good  writing. 
If  there  were  a  short  cut  to  good  English, 
the  person  who  found  it  would  get  the 
greatest  medal  ever  presented.  The  only 
way  to  improve  your  English  is  to  use  it  a 
lot,  study  it,  and  practice  with  it  at  all 
times  and  get  to  know  it  better. 

We  can  write  better  when  we  read  a  lot, 
and  really  read  well.  Reading  gives  us 

od  English  and  ideas  and  easier  thinking 
for  better  writing.  Another  way  is  to  keep 
your  eyes  and  ears  open.  When  we  see 
something,  we  usually  never  think  much 
about  it,  but  we  should  be  more  aware  of 
things  and  how  to  write  and  describe  them. 
We  should  always  look  under  the  surface 
of  life  and  understand  the  importance  of 
all  things,  and  pay  attention  to  what  others 
saq,  and  try  to  use  the  good  language  that 
teachers  often  use.  We  should  revise  all 
the  time  to  make  our  compositions  more 
understandable  and  smooth. 

There  are  three  rules  for  self-criticism 
in  composition.  The  first  rule  is  to  check 
your  organization  by  putting  things  in  the 
right  order,  so  others  will  understand  it 
clearly.  Second,  make  all  the  necessary 
corrections  in  punctuation,  verbs,  tense, 
sentences,  nouns  and  other  things  so  that 
it  won't  only  sound  better  but  will  be 
understood  better.  Third,  tighten  up  your 
sentences  and  insert  better  words,  which 
sound  better  and  explain  more  clearly  what 
you  are  trying  to  write. 

— Robert  Klessig 
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'ROUND  and  ^BOUT^^^ 
By 

Flo  Ellen  Davisson 

Walter  and  Maureen  Christensen  vis- 
ited with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Art 
Miller  for  two  days.  They  were  on  route  to 
Kenmare,  N.D.  from  Sun  Valley. 

Peggy  and  Newton  Shular  spent  their 
Easter  vacation  in  Willow  Creek  and 
Whitehall.  They  met  and  chatted  with  the 
Ed  Bakers  from  Butte  in  Whitehall. 

A  Canasta  party  was  held  in  Mrs.  Eide's 
home.  Attending  were:  Mesdames  Altop. 
Victor  Herbold,  MuUins,  Miller,  Orava, 
and  Shular,  and  Misses  Davisson,  Ander- 
son, Whitsell,  and  Ostrum. 

Ronald  Lamping  is  employed  by  Pio- 
neer Roofing  Co.  here.  He  likes  his  job. 
The  other  employees  in  that  company  are 
Vernon  Hippe  and  Reno  Wolf. 

Alan  Barker  spent  two  days  in  Missoula 
for  his  Easter  vacation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Mullins  visited 
with  Richard's  relatives  in  Deer  Lodge. 

Darlene  Ostrum  stayed  with  her  parents 
in  Billings  for  Easter. 

Jean  Anderson  had  company  during 
the  Easter  weekend,  her  mother. 

There  are  some  changes  in  deaf  people's 
addresses.  Those  who  moved  to  other 
places,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Orava, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Eide,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newton  Shular,  and  Miss  Davisson.  All  of 
them  are  satisfied  with  their  new  places. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Orava  are  now  living 
at  928  13th  Ave.,  Sc.;  the  Eides  are  settled 
at  402  10th  St.,  N.;  the  Shulars  are  re- 
siding at  605  4th  St.,  N.;  and  Miss  Davis- 
son is  living  on  1117  9th  St.,  So. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Thompson  and  Miss  Lily 
Mattson,  both  from  Helena  were  visitors 
at  the  Great  Falls  Club  of  the  Deaf  meet- 
ing. The  next  meeting  will  be  on  May  10. 
Visitors  are  always  welcome.  The  club  will 
have  a  picnic  on  August  17,  Sunday.  The 
place  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

Robert  E.  Miller,  torpedoman's  mate 
third  class  and  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Art 


E.  Miller,  418  6th  St.,  So.,  is  slated  to  re- 
turn to  San  Diego,  California,  March  25 
aboard  the  submarine  USS  Menhaden 
after  a  six  month  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  (Reprinted  from  the 
Tribune) 

Anton  Flaskerud  has  been  seeing  the 
sights  of  Death  Valley,  Marineland  near 
Los  Angeles,  Knotts'  Berry  Farm  and 
Ghost  Town  in  Buena  Park,  California, 
Disneyland,  and  Yosemite  Park.  Thanks 
for  all  the  pamphlets,  Anton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Trunkle  of  De- 
troit, Michigan  were  visited  by  the  stork 
on  March  1.  He  left  behind  a  5  pound 
11  ounce  girl,  Katherine  Mary. 

Mrs.  Betty  Daulton  was  married  to 
Walter  Ailstock  in  January.  They  are 
making  their  home  in  Washington.  D.C. 
where  Walter  is  a  printer.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  West  Virginia  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Gallaudet  College. 

The  Robert  Breshears  (nee  Ramona 
Jensen)  expect  a  little  bundle  of  joy  in 
September. 

Mrs.  Olga  Henry  is  recovering  nicely  at 
this  writing  from  an  operation  Feb.  13th, 
This  is  the  third  operation  for  Mrs.  Henry 
within  a  few  weeks.  Her  friends  all  hope 
it  is  the  last. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Younggren  gave  an  after- 
noon tea  party  to  some  deaf  housewives 
at  her  house.  These  who  attended,  were: 
Mrs.  Beverly  LeMieux,  Mrs.  Rosemary 
Mullins,  Mrs.  Otelia  Herbold,  Mrs. 
Viola  Altop,  Mrs.  Peggy  Shular,  and  Mrs. 
Cecelia  Eide. 

Accident  Insurance  for  the  Deot 

The  National  Association  of  the  Deaf 
is  ever  trying  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
deaf.  One  of  its  members,  Roy  Holcomb, 
a  teacher  at  the  Tennessee  school  at  Knox- 
ville,  decided  to  make  a  study  of  auto- 
mobile insurance,  as  related  to  the  deaf, 
as  a  requirement  for  his  master's  degree. 

Mr.  Holcomb  uncovered  many  interest-  . 
ing   facts    about   accident   and  liability 
insurance,  but  most  important  of  all,  the 
letters  he   received   from   leading  com- 
panies expressed  a  complete  willingness 
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to  give  the  deaf  automobile  driver  full 
coverage.  This  has  long  been  a  sore  spot 
to  our  group,  so  we  are  indeed  grateful 
to  Mr.  Holcomb  for  his  deep  research 
in  this  field.  It  should  make  it  much 
easier  for  the  deaf  to  obtain  protection 
while  driving  a  car. 

One  letter,  from  the  president  of  an 
eastern  firm,  said  his  company  would 
not  insure  the  deaf  because  his  car  had 
twice  been  rammed  from  behind  by  deaf 
drivers,  therefore  they  were  considered 
poor  risks. 

Another  letter  agreed  that  the  deaf 
were  excellent  risks,  but  the  cautious 
president  warned  he  did  not  think  it  safe 
for  a  deaf  driver  to  try  to  read  the  lips 
of  someone  seated  in  the  back  while  the 
car  was  in  motion.  To  this  we  heartily 
agree,  with  a  gleeful  chuckle. 

Here  is  the  partial  list  of  leading 
companies  who  are  accepting  deaf  drivers: 
Aetna   Casualty   and   Surety  Company, 

Hartford 

Alliance  Mutual  Casualty  Company, 
McPherson,  Kansas 

American  Employer's  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Boston 

American  Fore  Insurance  Company, 
New  York 

American  Hardware  Mutual,  Minne- 
apolis 

American  Associated  Insurance  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis  (American  Automobile 
Insurance  Company) 

Anchor  Casualty  Company,  St.  Paul 

Auto-Owners  Insurance  Company,  Lans- 
ing, Michigan 

Central  Surety  and  Insurance  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Jefferson  City 

Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company,  New 
York 

Fireman's  Fund  Group,  Newark,  New 
Jersey 

.  General  Accident,  Fire  8C  Life  Assurance, 
Philadephia 

General  Casualty  Company  of  America, 
Seattle,  Washington 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Washington,  D.C. 


Hartford   Accident   &   Indemnity  Com- 
pany, Hartford,  Connecticut 

Liberty  Mutual,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore 

Merchants  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  Buffalo, 
New  York 

National  Security,  New  York 

New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire 

Ohio     Casualty     Insurance  Company, 
Hamilton,  Ohio 

Phoenix  Indemnity  Company,  New  York 

Riverside  Insurance  Company  of  America, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany, St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Hartford, 
Connecticut 

U.S.   Fidelity   and   Guaranty  Company, 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Zurich  General  Insurance  &  Liability  In- 
surance, Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Monfano  Lutheran  Deaf  Lay 
Conference  Coming 

The  Montana  Lutheran  Deaf  Lay  will 
hold  a  conference  on  August  9th  and  10th. 
We  will  meet  and  register  at  the  First 
Lutheran  Church  Saturday  noon.  The 
church  is  on  the  corner  of  Black  St.  and 
Curtiss,  just  two  blocks  on  Black  St.  south 
from  Main  St. 

The  registration  shall  be  ^5.00  per  adult 
and  ^2.00  per  child.  Then  about  three 
o'clock  p.m.  we  will  move  in  a  caravan  to 
the  camp  in  the  Gallatin  Canyon.  The 
camp  is  about  twenty-six  miles  southwest 
of  Bozeman  on  Highway  191.  A  sign  will 
be  posted  near  the  camp. 

The  cabins  will  hold  forty  people.  All  of 
us  are  advised  to  bring  our  own  bedding. 
If  any  of  you  have  a  tent,  please  bring  it 
along,  in  case  the  cabins  may  be  filled. 
The  dining  hall  and  the  chapel  will  hold 
100  people. 

The  conference  includes  a  fine  lecture 
program  with  a  guest  speaker,  skits,  fish- 
ing and  other  recreational  activities.  For 
further  information,  write  to  Victor  Lyon, 
208  So.  10th,  Bozeman,  Montana. 


Mo4^ici4ta  School       ike  ^ea^  and  liUnd 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Of£icio  Members 

Governor  J.  Hugo  Aronson,  President 
Hon.     Forrest     H.     Anderson,  Attorney 

General 

Hon.  Harriet  Miller,  State  Sitpt.  of  Public 

Imtructicn 

Appointed  Members 

Mrs.  George  Chambers,  Cut  Bank 
Earl  L.  Hall,  Great  Falls 
George  Lund,  Reserve 
Boynton  G.  Paige,  Philipsburg 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Petro,  Miles  City 
Clarence  Popham,  Corvallis 
Msgr.  Emmet  J.  Riley,  Butte 
Merritt  N.  Warden,  Kalispell 

LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Mrs.  O.  B.  Kotz,  Chairman 
Arthur  S.  Jardine 
John  E.  Warner 

ADMINISTRATION 

Glenn  I.  Harris,  M^.,  President 

Ethel  Sovereign,  Secretary-Bookkeeper 
Mrs.  Naomi  Hallock,  Typist 

School  For  the  Deaf 

Mervm  Garretson,  M.A  Head  Teacher 

irene  Lynch,  B.A  /   Teacher 

Ada  Rankin,  B.A   Teacher 

Ruby  Eriksen    Teacher 

Carol  Garretson,  B.A   Teacher 

Raymond  Kolander,  B.S   Teacher 

Viola  McDowell,  B.S.   Teacher 

Flo  Ellen  Davisson,  B.A  Teacher 

Mary  Woerner   Teacher 

Robert  LcMieux,  B.A   Teacher 

Alexander   Balogi,   B.S   Teacher 

School  For  The  Blind 

Floyd  J.  McDowell,  M.E  Head  Teacher 

Lillie  Aamoth,  B.A   Teacher 

Iva  L.  Richter  Teacher 


Elizabeth  V.  Cox,  B.A  Teacher 

Emma  C.  Koetitz,  M.A  Music  Teacher 

Mary  Louise  Kennedy,  B.A   Teacher 

Vocational  Department 

Martin  Eriksen,  B.S   Woodworking 

Edward  Czernicki,  B.S  Printing 

Flo  Ellen  Davisson,  B.A.  .  .  Home  Economics 

Clarence  Altop   Leatherworking 

March  Denney    Sewing 

Physical  Training 

Alexander  Balogi,  B.S.   .  .   Basketball  Coach 
and  Director  of  Physical  Education 
Flo  Ellen  Davisson,  B.A.  .  .  Primary  Gym  and 
Girls'  Physical  Education  Director 

Household  Department 

Esther  Harmison    Matron 

Care  of  Pupils 

Lester  Rozell  Head  Supervisor  of  Boys 

Alexander  Balogi,  B.S  Boys'  Supervisor 

Myrtle  Rozell   Boys'  Housemother 

Emily  Arnaud    Boys'  Housemother 

Mae  Smith   Boys'  Housemother 

March  Denney  Girls'  tiousemother 

Maisie  Richards  Girls'  Housemotn^. 

Lenore  Powell    Girls'  Housemother 

Vivian  Underwood   Cook 

Alan  Barker  Baker 

A.  Lillian  Ponikver  .  .  Dining  Room  Supervisor 

Bertha  L.  Williams  .  .  .  ,   Relief 

Clarence  Altop  Laundryman 

Mary  Meins  Laundry  Helper 

Maintenance 

Lester  Rozell   Engineer  and  Caretaker 

William  E.  Crittendon    Assistant 

Newton  Shular    Maintenance 

Health  and  Medical  Department 

J.  W.  Bnnkley,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P  Physican 

Great  Falls  Clinic    Eye,  Ear, 

Nose  and  Throat 

L.W.  Crouch,  D.D.S   Dentist 

Esther  johnson,  B.Di.  .  ...    .      Resident  Nurse 


